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Personalized Christmas Candle 


Public Accountant Ray Black likes the massive mug-shaped candle 
—with his name lettered on it—that he purchased at Stuart’s The 
candle will burn for 300 hours, keeping its original shape, and the 
name-letters glaw when it is lighted. Pine-scented 300-hour candles 
are also included in our complete selection of unique holiday gifts 
for the home. 


140 W. Philadelphia St. 


Phone OX 45-172 


By Marjorie Saville 

“Parking meters,” said Mrs. Casper Newcomer, “used to make me so mad 
that I just dreaded to go shopping. But since I made friends with the meters 
I can hardly wait to get downtown.” 

Whether she is in the mood to play games, or needs some good dependable 
help, her friends are right there waiting. If she happens to be in a gay 
mood, she likes to play a game or two before she gets the car parked. 

“My favorite game,” she says, “is played like Musical Chairs. Remember 
when we used to rush around the corners and then ease carefully along the 
row of chairs waiting for the signal to grab one? The corner of Greenleaf and 
Philadelphia is the best spot to begin this game, starting in any direction. If 
I don’t find a meter that I like the first time along, I scurry around the block 
and start again. (I have learned to be discriminating. If I watch closely I 
can tell how much time is left on the meter—and of course it makes the game 
more fun to find 20 or 30 free minutes there waiting.) 

A Bit of Caution is Advised 

“Another good game is borrowed from football—blocking your adversary 
out at the corner, and running for the meter. It is best to be a little, cautious 
with this. using the rear view mirror to be sure that there are no officers in 
sight.” 

"When she is in a more serious mood, Daphne Newcomer finds that looking 
for a free parking meter gives excellent training in patience and good man- 
ners. She finds that it is well to refrain from honking at the motorist ahead 
when she deliberates too long over which meter she wants, or when she is 
waiting politely for Someone to back out and leave a meter. 

“T always remind myself that some day my timing will be so good that I 
will head the line at the Myers cross walk. Then I will feel more free to 
take my time the rest of the way up the block.” 


hone 2 9 LOVE Parhing Meters 


Sometimes Mrs. Newcomer feels in a helpless mood. Then the meter really 
comes to her assistance. 

“For instance,” she says, “when I am shopping I might be having a hard 
time deciding which article to buy. Instead of being a little embarrassed 
at keeping the clerk waiting so long for me to think, I can pass the buck onto 
the meter and say that before I decide, I will just have to run down and 
put in another coin. If I happen to be parked a couple of minutes away, I 
can allow some time on each end of the penny’s worth and gain lots of time 
to think. This might be a good time to mention that there are two schools 
of thought on parking meter coins—the nickel school, and the penny school. 
The extravagant, the unimaginative, and the cautious types favor the nickel 
school. Now I think it should be unnecessary to stress the point that the 
nickel school takes all the sport out of shopping.” 


Also, when in a helpless mood, Mrs. Newcomer finds the meter a help in 
getting gracefully away from a long-suffering saleslady. 

“Oh,” she says, “those high-pressure clerks! You know the type who 
keeps dragging things out to show you until the counter is piled high. Every 
time you say, ‘Well, I don’t know—that isn’t exactly what I had in mind,” 
she pulls out something else. Just to make you feel obligated. At a time 
like that you can suddenly squeal, ‘Horrors! The parking meter!’ and flee. 
It makes a much more dramatic exit than the old, ‘Well, thanks,,I was just 
looking’ method.” 

They Help in an Emergency 

And then in moments of stress—it is getting late and Mrs. Newcomer feels 
that she should hurry into a grocery store for a few trifles before she rushes 
home: 

“The checker doesn’t always realize how impatient I am to get through. 
I can give her some subtle hints—wring my hands, tap my foot, and then 
maybe chew my fingernails and murmur, ‘Dear me, I am really worried 
about the parking meter.’ Instantly she is galvanized into action and gets 
me out of there fast.” 

Daphne Newcomer stopped long enough to smile triumphantly. 


“Now,” she said, “you can see how helpful my friends, the meters, really 
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Corporal Dunlap receives Purple Heart from a Marine Colonel at the Mare Island Naval hospital after being twice wounded in the Korea wai. 


It was one of those hot July Sundays when the grass tips turn brown if the 
sprinkler is left off for even 24 hours. It was too hot for comfort in the sun- 
light, but just right in the shade. John Roger Dunlap was playing canasta and 
his wife, he recalls, was about to freeze the deck. They had moved a card table 
outside at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dehler, 8812 Olympic Blvd., Pico, 
Mrs. Dunlap’s parents, where they were living. Neither Dunlap nor his wife 
heard the auto ease to a stop in front, but they were not exactly surprised to see 
Lieut. Harold James Jantz round the house. 

“John,” he said to Dunlap, who was a corporal in Charley battery, 2nd 
105mm howitzer battalion, marine reserves, ‘“‘we’ve got the word, boy. Camp 
Pendleton, Wednesday.” 

Mrs. Dunlap began to cry. Their daughter, Cathy Lynn, then six months 
of age, started to sob, too, although of course she was too young to know why. 

At a quiet cottage at 234% N. Newlin, Harley Timbs and his wife were 
eating a quiet Sunday dinner. They were expecting their first child within a 
few months, but Timbs, truck driver for a Montebello lumber company, was a 
sergeant in Charley battery, and he realized it wouldn’t be long until the outfit 
was called up. The Korean war was reeling along from crisis to crisis and 
marines were needed, quickly. So some of the leathernecks heard of the call-up 
by phone, a few, like Dunlap, by word of mouth, and many by mail, but all of 
Charley battery were told in time to get to Pendleton, thence to San Diego, 
port of embarkation. They shipped from there in mid-August for Kobe, Japan, 
and headed into a new war. 

Charley battery was broken up. Timbs figured he was “pretty lucky” to be 
assigned as motor sergeant to an artillery unit. Dunlap headed a heavy 
weapons squad, armed with 3.5 mortars. Both of them, quiet, unassuming, 
ordinary-type civilians, were good and tough veterans of war. During the 
swift 18-day passage of the Pacific they had ample time to reflect on their 
‘histories and wonder, on the basis of their knowledge of war, about their future. 

I was born at Norene, Tennessee, mused Sgt. Timbs, who is 27. J wonder if 
anyone knows where Norene, Tennessee, is? It’s 30 miles from Nashville. 


We Were There! 


Nothing important happened to me until I joined the marines in January, 1943. 
Then there was boot camp. And Tarawa! Can anyone ever forget bloody 
Tarawa? Then Okinawa. Only those who fought at Tarawa, or Iwo, could 
forget Okinawa. Finally demobilization. That girl I met at Pomona in June, 
*48—we were married in June,’49. Fast work? Not for a marine. I wonder 
what our son will be like, if it is a son, and if he'll ever see his daddy? 

Corporal Dunlap, 23, leaned on the lee rail and stared at the placid Pacific. 
There was only a slight roll and his stomach had long since settled. 

For a sailor to be seasick? Impossible, he snorted. And remember, I was a 
sailor for a long time—in the navy from 1944 to 1946. I was at Okinawa, too, 
aboard an LCI; we brought the roth army, Butler’s outfit, in to shore. Guam 
before that, but Okinawa was worse. And then I joined the marines. Why? 
It still has me snowed. Two years of China duty at Tsing-tao and Shanghai. 
The Reds approaching Tsing-tao and telling us to move because they didn’t 
want to shoot Americans! So we evacuated the Americans from Shanghai and 
left ourselves, because we didn’t want to fight the\Reds. What the hell are we 
going to do now? I love the marines. I’d never gotten out if my wife hadn’t 
told me to get to hell out. Was she mad when I joined the reserves! Was she 
right? Or was I right? 

Kobe was just a foggy, smokey city they barely knew and they were there 
only 10 days. Then they shoved off for the island-strewn west coast of enemy- 
held Korea and the first great landing of U. S. battle forces since Okinawa. 
Every day they had classes, instruction and exercises aboard ship; every night 
they had orientation lectures, shaped to explain why they had left their jobs 
back home to be suddenly shipped 6,000 miles to fight “for a bunch of blankety- 
blank rice paddies” in un-industrialized South Korea. 

“Marines, like soldiers, always flap their gums about where they are and 


‘what they are assigned,” one of them said. “But most of the boys realized 


that this was a job that needed doing. and were willing enough to do it. Me, 
I’m 100 percent for it. If we gotta fight, we’d just as well start in Korea.” 
On September 15 the great invasion fleet approached Inchon, port for Seoul, 
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Timbs, left, is glad to do household chores so long as he can be home. 
Cpl. Dunlap kisses Cathy Lynn who is more interested in cameraman. 


where American marines had landed more than half a century earlier. Vicious 
tides raked the port and the approach had to be timed exactly. A drizzle was 
falling. 

“Our landing boats swung in against the sea wall,” recalled Dunlap. Grapp- 
ling hooks were thrown over the wall and we swarmed up like a lot of old-time 
pirates boarding a galleon. The air force, naval guns, and our own artillery had 
cleared the way and occupation of Inchon followed swiftly.” 

No army units were involved in the initial phases of the landing. “Same old 
story,” Marine Dunlap grinned. “We got ‘there first.” 

‘And we jarred them all right,” Sgt. Timbs said. The success of the Inchon 
landing is now history, of course. Ernie Pyle once wrote that “a man’s war is 
20 yards on either side of him,” and if these two marines had different im- 
pressions of the conflict, it was because they reported only what they saw. 

“Tt was spotty fighting,” said Timbs. ‘Sometimes there was a nest of resist- 
ance, but once wiped out there would be almost no opposition for blocks, or 
even miles. Koreans were fighting mostly a delaying action.” 

Dunlap’s outfit swung northeast from Inchon-to Kimbo airfield and then 
attacked “hill 85” just north of the airfield. The Reds had little artillery and no 
air support (“Once a plane was reported to’ve sneaked in over Inchon, but I 
didn’t see it,’ Timbs said), but their mortar fire was heavy and accurate and 
their sniper activity was intense. 

“We were about half-way up hill 85, and these guys were on top shooting 
down at us,” Dunlap reported. “Mortars were coughing and whistling every- 
where. Then I got hit.’”’ He rolled up his left pants leg. “Two pieces of shrap- 
nel went into my knee here. I could still walk, however, and I made it to an 
aid station—back where the big wheels usually hang out, about five or six 
miles in the rear, I guess. Aid men bandaged me up, gave me some hot chow, 


Timbs and wife hold Gary O’Neal who was partly responsible for ser- 
geant’s home leave. 


a change of clothes, and sent me back on the line.” 

The corporal remained with his squad after Kimbo was secured and then 
into Seoul where he was hit the second time. 

“J remember it was a nice, sunny day, September 27. That was the day 
after MacArthur announced Seoul was secured and the day before the marine 
corps announced it secured. Our 3.5 squad was waiting for something to de- 
velop ahead. We had tanks in front of us and we were right at the Seoul rail- 
road station. The tankers told us to stand by while they located a target. It 
was about 1 p. m. Suddenly I felt a sharp burning in my right leg. A sniper 
had nailed me.” He never did learn what happened to the sniper, but supposed 
that “someone got him.” 

The bullet had so injured his leg that the foot itself was useless. Aid men 
took his helmet, his pack (in which he had a camera with some partially ex- 
posed film), his weapons and stretchered him to an aid station. From there 
he was taken to Kimbo, flown to Tokyo, then to the naval hospital at Mare 
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South Korean flag liberated by Sgt. Dunlap. 
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Island. The war, for the time being, was over for him. 

But not for Sgt. Timbs. He and the rest of the marines trucked to Inchon 
and re-embarked. 

“Half of us had the nutty idea we were going back to Japan,” said Timbs. 
“The rest of us knew better.” 

The convoy sailed around to the east coast—and cruised up and down, some- 
times within sight of the shore, for a week while minesweepers cleared a channel 
to the beach. The landing was made at Wonsan without incident, “almost like 
a dry run.” But heavy fighting developed south of that ruined city. 

“One of our interpreters turned out to be a commie,” said Timbs, in an 
aside. “South Korean police came and got him. Don’t know for certain what 
happened to him, but I can guess. Prisoners sure get treated rough in that war. 
But any war is brutal; once the prisoners get back to a rear area, they are 
usually well treated. 

“Our war toughened when we got north of the 38th parallel. We were hit 
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Gary O’Neal Timbs, weight 6 pounds, 7 ounces, was born November 5, but 
Mrs. Timbs had a difficult time and after investigation the Red Cross okayed 
an emergency furlough for the sergeant. “The guys all seemed glad I got it,” 
he said. “Not one said, ‘you lucky blankety-blank.’ I was glad to come home. 
It had been getting frosty in Korea then, although there was no snow at that 
time.” 

Both young marines are revelling in the pleasures of home. They have 
many things in common. Both have the beginning of a family.. Neither wants to 
return to war. But their future is as uncertain as their past. 

(They tell us that once wounded we don’t have to go back, muses Dunlap. 
I ‘guess I’d like to be assigned to the naval ordnance base at Inyokern for the 
rest of my time. They said we'd be called up just for a year. Will we? Will 
anyone be out in a year? 

Sgt. Timbs also wonders, as he looks at his wife and new son: J thought I'd, 
not have to go back. Things were going along so well. Thought it would be 
over by December 10, when I’m due to report in. Now it looks like it will be 
over—when? Never? 
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Returned marine faces press pitt neon with Edgar Inlay, Pico Times- 
Post, left and Bob Honeyman, Pico Weekly. firina auestions. 
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Island. The war, for the time being, was over for him. 

But not for Sgt. Timbs. He and the rest of the marines trucked to Inchon 
and re-embarked. 

‘Half of us had the nutty idea we were going back to Japan,” said Timbs. 
“The rest of us knew better.” 

The convoy sailed around to the east coast—and cruised up and down, some- 
times within sight of the shore, for a week while minesweepers cleared a channel 
to the beach. The landing was made at Wonsan without incident, “almost like 
a dry run.” But heavy fighting developed south of that ruined city. 

“One of our interpreters turned out to be a commie,” said Timbs, in an 
aside. “South Korean police came and got him. Don’t know for certain what 
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Returned marine faces: press conference’ with Edgar THlayeP Pico Times- 
Post, left and Bob Honeyman, Pico Weekly, firing questions. 


by the first big counter-attack between Seoul and Wonsan. Really it was a 
guerilla action, only on a large scale.” 

Two forward battalions of marines were pinned down near r Kojo, and Timbs’ 
outfit was sent to support them. Then the whole works was encircled by the 
Reds. “Some of the boys estimated there were 5,000 enemy, but that is pro- 
bably a high guess. We killed about a thousand of them. They were poorly 
armed. A guy would have a rifle or a bayonet mounted on a long stick, but he 
wouldn’t have both. Determined little beggars, though. They fought their 
way right up to two companies of the Ist marines, within 500 yards of us, but 
they didn’t break through.” 

Air and artillery support saved the leathernecks that day and in many a 
succeeding battle. “When the Koreans would try counter-battery fire, we’d 
call in the air and they’d take care of them.” 

The marines had few contacts with Koreans, either north or south variety, 
but Dunlap liberated a South Korean flag for a souvenir and the North Kor- 
eans apparently had a cache of South Korean flags, because they waved them 
at the marines at every opportunity. One night a trigger-happy guard shot at a 
noise and found the next morning that he had killed a cow. “Boy, the old man 
who owned it sure was mad! He puffed up to headquarters spouting Korean 
and then someone gave him a can of C rations and that pacified him,”’ Timbs 
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Gary O’Neal Timbs, weight 6 pounds, 7 ounces, was born November 5, but 
Mrs. Timbs had a difficult time and after investigation the Red Cross okayed 
an emergency furlough for the sergeant. “The guys all seemed glad I got it,” 
he said. “‘Not one said, ‘you lucky blankety-blank.’ I was glad to come home. 
It had been getting frosty in Korea then, although there was no snow at that 
time.” 

Both young marines are revelling in the pleasures of home. They have 
many things in common. Both have the beginning of a family.. Neither wants to 
return to war. But their future is as uncertain as their past. 

They tell us that once wounded we don’t have to go back, muses Dunlap. 
I guess I'd like to be assigned to the naval ordnance base at Inyokern for the 
rest of my time. They said we'd be called up just for a year. Will we? Will 
anyone be out in a year? 

Sgt. Timbs also wonders, as he looks at his wife and new son: 
not have to go back. Things were going along so well. Thought it would be 
over by December 10, when I’m due to report in. Now it looks like it will be 
over—when? Never? 
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Will King, at 84, is still a good man with a hoe as this shot taken early 
last summer indicates. His corn, knee-high by the Fourth of July, 
speaks for his gardening skill, too. 
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Note to newcomers: you may have heard that there are still a few people 
in Whittier who, by virtue of seniority, could (if they chose) look down on 
even the founding Quaker families as recent arrivals. This is an interview 
with one of them. 

Will King, born here 21 years before the first contingent of Quakers arrived 
in 1887, has lived in this area long enough to know that Whittier wasn’t 
always the way it is today. His keen recollections reveals that its mode of 
life has gone through three distinct and dissimilar periods. 

At first there were the pioneer ranching days when, he recalls, “People didn’t 
pay much attention to Sunday.” Later came the Quakers and a moral code 
enforced so strictly that ‘“‘a lady’s dress wasn’t even supposed to show her 
shoe-tops.”” And then came contemporary modes and manners—and modern 
fashions—“I think they are very indecent.” 

King’s parents came here in 1851 from Virginia by way of Kentucky. His 
mother was renowned as “the first American woman on this side of the 
river” (Rio Hondo). They bought farmland from Don Pio Pico and settled 
down to ranching near what is now the beginning of Washington Blvd. By 
the time Will was a young man, there were so many of them that the street 
became known as King’s Lane. Mrs. King smilingly recalls, ““There were no 
less than five Mrs. Kings living there at the same time.” 

She doesn’t say so but it is barely possible that her husband regards her 
family as newcomers. They didn’t get here until ’84. 

“J quit smoking at the age of 18 and left off drinking 60 years ago,” he 
says, ‘“‘but I still remember being shocked seeing some Mexican women smoke 
cigarettes. In those days men smoked only pipes and cigars. After the Quakers 
came a gentleman didn’t smoke in the presence of a lady. I. don’t remember 
seeing or hearing of a woman drinking. If anyone said anything smutty with 
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Ice Box Cookies 


Pretty busy this holiday season? But maybe you’d like to always have 
something on hand—say cookies—to feed young appetites sharpened by nippy 
weather. If so, harken to Mrs, Ralph T. Barker, 801 Sunset Dr., a trans- 
planted San Franciscan who, this time of year, regularly strikes out for the 
kitchen for a whack at this old family recipe: 

You need: 1 cup Crisco, 1 cup brown sugar, 1 cup granulated sugar, 2 eggs 
beaten, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 2 tablespoons milk, 3 1/2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon cream of tartar, 1 cup chopped dates, 1 cup chopped nuts. 

The next day (or the same day, if you have any time left after gathering all 
that material) you can go to work. Sift dry ingredients. Cream sugar and 
Crisco. Add eggs, milk, vanilla, dry ingredients in that order. Add dates and 
nuts. Then press out and roll up, leaving in refrigerator for 24 hours (or a 
month, if you like; it won’t spoil). When ready, slice in 1/4 inch slices and 
bake 10 minutes in 375 degree oven on baking sheet. 

“These are nice cookies to send to the boys,” Mrs. Barker says. “It is my 
favorite recipe. During rush periods you can keep the roll in the ice-box and 
whip up cookies in the time it takes to put them in the oven. Good holiday 
season food.” 


a lady present, he’d be knocked down in a flash.” 

With skirts low enough to trample on, bathing suits were so conservative 
that it was hard to guess the intentions of a lady wearing one. ‘One excep- 
tion was down at Long Beach. Some woman caused quite a commotion when 
she put on a bathing suit made of white silk. I guess she looked naked.” 

As a schoolboy, young Will King attended a two-room, two-teacher grammar 
school in Los Nietos. ‘‘Will Revis was my teacher and believe me he was the 
boss. If you didn’t do what you were told, you got a licking. My dad said 
that if I got one at school, I’d get one from him too. I was mighty careful 
what I told him.” 

The Quakers, sometimes known as ‘longhairs,’ were puritanical enough so 
that even founding father Jonathan Bailey objected to a Christian Enterprise 
Saturday evening social. There was a saloon in N. Milton, across from the 
junkyard. A man was killed there one evening in a fight. “They sold drinks 
right over his body so the citizens tore the place down and set fire to it. A 
man named Corryell did the burning—he wasn’t any too bright and the others 
got him to set the fire.” 

Lean and wiry at 84, King—according to his wife—‘has always worked 
harder than any of his hired men.” In turn a painter, plumber, carpenter, 
blacksmith, farmer and contractor, he still works the soil on Mrs. King’s five 
acres overlooking the city above Summit Drive. “I used to lift a 200-pound 
anvil but it’s froze to the ground now,” he comments ruefully, yet his corn- 
hoeing stamina last summer would outlast that of men half his age. 

There is a knoll on the Summit Drive property that is so lovely, Mrs. King 
reports having turned down a $25,000 offer for it from “some Hollywood 
actress—never did know her name.” Down on Washington Blvd., the Kings 
still own a seven-acre remnant of the original King ranch. Their two children 
live here: Frances King teaches biology at Whittier Union High School and 
Raymond operates a precision machine shop on the hilltop. 

King has cut down on his activities a bit since a recent operation kept him 
in bed for a while but he daily drives up the hill to work from his home at 
625 N. Washington. “You know men,” Mrs. King confides. ‘He fusses 
around up there just enough to get real dirty.” 


Large Home - East Philadelphia 


FOR HOME PLUS POSSIBLE MONTHLY INCOME $200-$300 


Large beautiful living room, dining room paneled in 
beautiful mahogany, real den with a second fireplace, 
view sua room, six bedrooms, charm, character as a real 
home. Sunny apartment over the double garage. 


Price reduced to $24,500 or make cash offer. 
Will take smaller home as down payment. 


Realtors 
Ray Davenport or Morris Richardson 


“HOMES OUR SPECIALTY” 
OX. 4-4107 or 4-4057 2421 W. WHITTIER BLVD. 
Member Whittier Multiple Listing Service 


— Beate 
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FAMILY GROUP PORTRAITS sone i 


the BARTON manner will give your family a feeling of im- 
portance, a stimulus for unity and loving comradeship, and a 
tangible evidence of mutual thoughtfulness which will go on 
through the years giving you and your friends greater and 


greater enjoyment. 
Oar 


154 N. Greenleaf Stud 


OX 4-2019 
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The upshot of the. jampacked City Council meeting November 28th was that 
Councilmen Siewert, Smith and Stockdale notably failed to come up with any 
convincing reason for throwing out the council-manager form of government 
and City Manager Church along with it. In answer to repeated questions from 
the audience, the councilmen most frequently cited ‘friction’ as the reason for 
rescinding Ordinance 1008 which set up the manager plan. And they charged 
that Church caused all the friction. 

We feel that the three councilmen have undermined their own stand by their 
irresponsible repeal of the council-manager plan. If friction caused all the dis- 
sension, why did they not proceed directly to discharge Church, the alleged 
cause of it all? Smith replies that it is too difficult to fire the manager. Yet, 
Ordinance 1008 clearly says that he can be fired by a simple majority vote of 
the council. True, he can defend himself at a public hearing but the ordin- 
ance adds, “‘. . . in removing the City Manager the City Council shall use its 
uncontrolled discretion and its action shall be final and shall not depend upon 
any particular showing or degree of proof at the hearing .. .” 

In other words, the hearing would be good for our consciences but of no 
especial help in keeping Church on the job. 

Stockdale says firing the manager indirectly by throwing out the ordinance 
is more considerate of Church’s reputation than a direct dismissal. Stockdale’s 
sudden thoughtfulness toward Church’s reputation would be just plain silly if 
it were not an insult to the intelligence of the citizens of Whittier. 

But what about this friction? Our opinion is that it takes at least two people 
to cause friction, and we do not believe the public is so naive as to believe that 
Councilmen Siewert, Smith and Stockdale did not generate lots of it. It was 
Siewert, for example, who told THE PicToriaL in June that if Church were not 
ousted in July, “I’ll make a motion to that effect at every meeting until he 
does go.” Yet, it is supposed to be Church who is causing the friction. 

The latest turn of events is that these three councilmen have now publicly 
committed themselves to preparation of a new city manager ordinance “‘to bring 
peace and harmony” to the city. We sorely need harmony but why not have 
it under Ordinance 1008? Remember, it was ‘friction—not Ordinance 1008— 
that they cited as their reason for plunging us back to the rickety council-de- 
partment head form of government. 

Under the circumstances, sensible management calls for us to retain Ordin- 
ance 1008 until a better one comes along or until it can be demonstrated that 
it needs amending. That is the purpose of the referendum for which petitions 
are now circulating. If enough signatures are secured, then the céuncil may 
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Why Whittier Needs to Retain Ordinance 1008 
yee 


To BUSINESS MANAGED GOoVERNMENT 


save the citizenry the expense of a special election merely by reinstating Ordin- 
ance 1008. And incidentally, this would keep Church at his desk until con- 
vincing reasons are advanced for removing him. 

Registered voters desiring to restore stability to city affairs would be well 
advised to hasten to sign the petitions. If they do, Whittierites may not have 
to agree with the Pico Times-Post’s recent front page remark, ‘The Whittier 
city government begins to resemble the Republic of France. You never know 
when it will change or how long it will last.” 


To THE EpirTor: 

As a member of the Mental Hygiene Society and as an interested citizen 
of this community, I wish to express my hearty appreciation for the recent 
article in which you describe Mr. Wennerberg, his career and his contribution 
to Whittier. We feel that this sort of character study is particularly needed 
during these confused days when everyone is in need of some type of hero 
to whom he can secure his faith. 

The Lincolns and the Washingtons are pretty remote and it would be hard 
for most of us to identify ourselves with the life picture of either of them. Mr. 
Wennerberg, on the other hand, is someone right at hand, a hero and a friend to 
the people of the Whittier high school district and to their elders as well. The 
thing which we particularly admire is Mr. Wennerberg’s approachability and 
his free and democratic spirit. His capacity to take the community into his 
confidence and bring about adequate understanding is, in our opinion, one 
of the finest examples of capacity for community organization we have seen. 

We thought possibly you would like to know how we felt about these articles 
which you are starting to publish with regard to various people; and we 
should like to add congratulations on your splendid magazine. 


GERTRUDE E. Hoyr 
Registered Social Worker, L. A. County Health Department, Whittier Health Center 


To THE EpITor: 

I have read the supplement to The Whittier Pictorial’s issue of November 
23, 1950 (‘‘Editorializing”’), relating to the city manager situation. May I 
say that I am fully in accord with your analysis and that I want to send you 
my sincere congratulations? From the technical point of view the city 
manager approach to local government is progressive and also sound; and 
Whittier’s own ordinance on this form of government is well constructed. 
These facts, combined with a good manager (for example, Mr. Church), 
together formed a fine opportunity for sound local government in our city. 

I enclose my check for a subscription to your journal. 

Dr. J. WILLIAM ROBINSON 
Chairman, Department of Political Science, Whittier College. 
To The Editor: 

I attended one of these (council) meetings and wondered why any business- 
man would subject himself to that crowd of hecklers for a mere $50 per mo. 
I don’t admire this editorial (THE PicrortaL’s Nov. 23 editorial—Ed.). It 


stinks. JANE Tyson, 


234 N. Comstock. 
P. S. I shall never purchase a PicTortiAv again. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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An overflow crowd witnessed the Whittier City Council’s repeal of correct procedures for dismissal of the manager?”’ View at right shows 
the city manager form of government November 28. Perplexed citizen crowd around council chamber entrance. Most were sympathetic to 
Paul Hennessy (left) is saying, ‘’Whittier’s sure getting loused up. . .”” City Manager Howard Church; a few charged he created disharmony. 
Builder Keene Brundage (center) asks, ’’Was an effort made to follow 
By eS ea ] 


Te 
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Church explains that good- government depends on desire on part ing’s end. Stockdale, Mayor Pat O’Melia and City Treasurer Clare 
of councilmen to make city manager system work. At right, Council- Haffner are in background. 
men Siewert, Smith confer with Star reporter Dick Harmon at meet- 


Citizens’ protest meeting November 30 in Bailey school heard ex- Lewis, executive committee member, reads referendum petition. At 
Mayor Morris Richardson (left) explain why he thought council action right, Mrs. Russell S. J. Ensign, wife of First Presbyterian Church pastor, 
rescinding Ordinance 1008 was “cowardly . . . unfair.” Center: Ned joins discussion. 
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Wayne RENTS & SELLS 
SICK ROOM EQUIPMENT 


You Can REN T It in Whittier! 


HOSPITAL BEDS WHEEL CHAIRS 


BEDS for your GUESTS 


BABY CRIBS BABY SCALES 
INVALID WALKERS 


Wayne RENTS & SELLS 


4421, S. Greenleaf Phone OX-4-3550 
Night Phone OXford 9-0150 


QUALITY 
PERFORMANCE 


Quality performance is what we expect of the Urich-Gibbs team 
in the Municipal AA Basketball Leaque—the same outstanding 
performance featured by the new 1951 Mercury, and the 1951 
Lincoln and Lincoln Cosmopolitan. 


On Display Now at 


URICH-GIBBS MOTOR CO. 


On Whittier Boulevard at Greenleaf 
Phone OX-4-4645 
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of Santa Fe Springs oil field taken a couple of months ago by W 
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of Anaheim-Telegraph Rd. and Shoemaker Ave. Anaheim-Telegraph 


By Bud Lempke 


Within the month drilling is scheduled to begin on the latest of more than 
20 “wildcat” oil wells gouged in the earth during the last 25 years within a 
triangle that has at its corners the producing fields of Whittier, Sante Fe 
Springs and Montebello. 

Spurred by the productivity of these three fields, geologists continue hopeful 
that the area within the triangle has oil, but thus far, they have had no more 
success than those who would square the circle. General Petroleum Corp. 
plans to make the next attempt within two or three weeks off Kruse Rd., just 
south of where Whittier Narrows Dam is being built and west of San Gabriel 
River. The site is on the Walter Kruse property. 

On another “wildcat” just drilled for the Texas Co. on property owned by 
J. D. Mullender of Puente and located between Rosemead Blvd. and the Rio 
Hondo River, south of San Gabriel Blvd., the verdict is still in doubt. Starting 
Aug. 20, a crew of 20 San Joaquin Drilling Co. men worked around the 
clock in three shifts to a depth of 7520 feet; then folded their portable derrick 
and moved to another job. These mud-spattered men who swiftly manipulate 
90-foot lengths of drill pipe in and out of the ground as though handling tooth- 
picks had hit oil in 16 of their last 18 jobs. 

Whether their record is now 17 out of 19 is still to be determined. The Texas 
Co. reports oil showings in the well—and also water in amounts that may 
make production impossible. A casing has been sunk in the hole and pumping 
may be attempted. “We want to be sure we’ve failed before we walk away,” 
explains C. E. Van Gundy, geologist for the firm on operation. Meanwhile, a 
geodetic survey of the immediate vicinity is being taken to try to determine 
if drilling another well, and expenditure of the $100,000-plus that each such 
operation costs, is justified. 

Whittierites have seen a good many oil wells—and with them, fortunes, 
sunk since 1897 when Central Oil Co. brought in the first of the area, a 10- 
barrel-per-day producer, 984 feet deep, in the hills east of Turnbull Canyon. 
In 1901, the first Rideout Heights well, just north of the city, became a pro- 
ducer. The 258,000 barrels (42-gallons to a barrel) produced by Whittier 
field in 1949 brought the all -time total to 21,257,000 barrels. 

“Montebello Main,” first of three pools in the Merced hills north and ‘north- 
east of Montebello, was discovered in February, 1917. Production from East 
Montebello pool, on both sides of the Rio Hondo river at San Gabriel Blvd., 
began in 1933; and from West Montebello, along Beverly Blvd., in April 1939. 
The Montebello field’s production was 2,346,000 for 49; for all-time, 
153,237,000. 

Latest in the area to be discovered, the Santa Fe springs field soon became 
the greatest after Union Oil Co. brought in its first well, Meyer No. 3, at a 
4595-foot depth, Oct. 3, 1919. From that first 150-barrel-per-day well, this 
former mineral-springs health resort has been developed into one of the world’s 
richest oil fields for its acreage. Production for ’49 was 5,327,000; for all- 
time, 528,212,000. Signal Hill field, brought in June 25, 1921, tops it with a 
742,923,000-barrel-total, but is slightly larger in area. 
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Help Yourself to Economy! 


* Convenient | % Open 24 hours 
%* Economical % Ladies: we serve you! 
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fegraph On the Boulevard Just One Block 
from East Whittier School 

Aen A less persistent man than Bradford Bishop, geologist of 920 Oliver St., South Make 

oie Pasadena, would have despaired long ago of finding oil in the Pico area. He 


has spent $100,000 and immeasureable effort during the past 15 years in 


( ci 
»peful drillings between the Rio Hondo and San Gabriel Rivers that failed to come o LEE’S PHOTO SUPPLY 
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een. ‘The South Pasadena man heads a firm bearing his name, the Bradford 11156 E. Whittier Blvd. 
ut Bishop Co., which leases land and arranges for large oil companies to drill wells. LES 114 E. Philadelphi 
ey He has carried out this function for both the Texas Co. well just drilled and WO) WR o.c% ' ° tadgeipnia 
the General Petroleum operation about to begin. In some cases, he does the eee ya ‘ 
sd’ by geological surveying and technical work, f ; 7 your shopping centers 
Deke _ Bishop’s firm is also in the production business on a small scale. While fail- 
artings ing to find oil here, he has been successful elsewhere. “I had to make the money, 


Ante or I wouldn’t have had it to spend on the drillings here,” he explains. 
His data shows that at least 20 wells have been drilled in the area bounded 


Nor those “wanted 


ae by the Rio Hondo, San Gabriel, Telegraph Rd. and Siphon Rd. Many local 

othe people invested money in a well being drilled on the bluff overlooking the Rio ak 
Hondo just north of Whittier Blvd. 

Tesne Excitement ran slower and then expired when, after exuding considerable 


gas, the well ran dry. When a promoter began drilling off Gallatin Rd. west of 
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Fates Bishop became interested in the oil possibilities of this area in 1935. The 
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‘x ie Frontier Oil Co., now defunct, was drilling a well on the south side of Beverly 


Blvd. west of what is now Rosemead (then Valley Rd.). The well, drilled ue dakceny O22 Cameras mcolon mauniciyre), 


oe by one Walter Kyle, showed oil and gas, but not in sufficient quantities for pro- ponccaets i gee ea lar 
hittier duction, Films. A real buy for $29.95. 
Surveys gave Bishop hope though, and he was partly instrumental in getting 
SORE the British American Oil Producing Co. to drill the “Pico Well,” in 1936, south Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit. Con- 
Wore of the Union Pacific tracks, north of Whittier Blvd. and west of Lexington Rd. tains everything you need for indoor- 
Blvd The well showed lots of gas, some oil, causing the firm to keep drilling to 7000 outdoor snapshooting, including the 
7 feet, deepest in the area up to that time. Results? Lots of cuttings but no oil. new Brownie Hawkeye Camera — 

1939. Discovery of oil in two wells about a mile north of Rose Hills Cemetery and Flash Model. Each Outfit, $12.75. 
-time, west of Workman Mill Rd. in 1940 rekindled hopes, but after a couple years’ 

production, they ran dry. It was the same old story when the Barnsdall Co. Kodak Tourist Camera, Kodet Lens. 
Cale drilled on the M. S. Cipes (Streamland Park) property, west of Durfee Ave. A modern folding camera with smart, 
, at a and north of Gallatin Rd., in February, 1947. This 7600-foot well—dry variety new features. Gets wonderful snap- 
, this —was the last attempted until this summer. shots — simply and surely, $24.50. 
orld’s With the rapid urbanization of the Whittier area in the last couple years, Other cameras from $2.75 ° Prices inc. Fed. Tax 
snag as the farm land sprouts new homes, the oil men are running out of space on 
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which to drill. They are also running out of enthusiasm for $100,000 dry holes. 
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Thanksgiving day, just after most people had finished their huge meal, a mammoth fire broke out at Pacific Clay Products establishmenc. 
It was a warm, sunny day and thousands gathered at the site. | During some two hours these spectators rambled over surrounding lots, get- 
ting right up to burning buildings, for there were not enough police and firemen to keep the danger zone clear. Fire indirectly caused death of 
one man, injury to two and million dollar property loss. 
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We Help Keep 
‘em That Way! 


PDE 


YOU select the color, weave and pattern 
of materials. YOU choose the style of 
coat and trousers. We take your meas- 
ures and have your BOTANY-NATIONAL 
suit tailored to your individual order— 
hand cut. 

You'll be agreeably surprised at the 
reasonable prices of these custom tailored 
suits. Come in now and give yourself a 
made-to-measure Christmas present! 
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STORE FOR MEN 
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Under blazing sun holiday lights are strung on Greenleaf Philadelphia 


Raise You Five 


WHITTIER 
- CITY LIMIT - 


POP. 20173 : -° ELEV. 346 


Peis : 
This sign, at western outskirts on Whittier Blvd., reads just like others 
greeting motorists entering booming city. Present population is esti- 


ete. 
get- mated at 25,450; figure on sign represents 1947 guesstimate. Keeping 
1 of Whittier’s population figures updated would mean constant employ- 


ment for someone. 
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Wigwam 
“Chief” Tepges 
for the Men 


Wigwam 
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for the Children 
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Vivid Wigwam Indian Colors that seem to glow—deco- T H F W | D D | C O M B E S 


rated with striking hand-embroidery also of dazzling 


Indian Color Yarn. Argyles and Jaquard patterns, too. CRealto PASS vi nsurance 
anne ememo ae padded jleather sole: Member of Whittier Multiple Listing Service 
Ah 0 
Susans Mist PAINTER AVENUE AT WHITTIER BOULEVARD 
227 W. Philadelphia St. OXford 4-4238 OX 4-5603 
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Chief Newman talks football strategy with Poet players as he has with literally hundreds of their predecessors during past two decades. 


By Hank Litten 
PICTORIAL STAFF WRITER 
(This is the second of two articles about Chief Newman) 

The wants of Wallace J. ““Chief” Newman, Whittier College coach, are few 
and simple. 

The Chief has always wanted to attend a national coaches’ meeting but, he 
says, “I’m afraid I'll never make it as long as I’m at Whittier College. Our 
athletic budget doesn’t provide for much travelling by the coaches.” He is a 
past president of the Rocky Mountain Coaches Association which is now a part 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Association and, if he had the time and funds 
no doubt could get a bid to a national conference. 

His other desires are as homespun as that one. 

Although Whittier College’s vigorous prexy, Dr. William C. Jones says, “I 
hope he’ll stay on as long as I’m president,” Chief admits that ‘‘some day I’ll 
get tired of living and breathing football and baseball, and I'll want to take it 
easy.” So a small home overlooking Whittier is included in his future plans. It 
doesn’t have to be imposing. “I want it just big enough for Grace and me— 
the kids (daughter Jean and son Joe) will be making their own lives, soon.” 

Chief’s face lights up when mention is made of his loyal family. Inwardly, 
however, he is convinced that the Creator erred when He made Joe, a slight 
youth of 19, the only boy of the family. 
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Vacation basket ride Sign said ‘No Bathing” 


“What a fullback she would have made!” says Chief, when he talks about 
his 22-year-old daughter, Jean. One of the most popular girls on the Poet 
campus during the late 1940’s, husky Jean “looks just like Wallace,” says Mrs. 
Newman. 

Jean’s diploma reads “with honors,” for she was a member of the Quaker 
scholarship society each of her four years and was named in the collegiate 
“Who’s Who” for her work as Physical Ed Club president and class secretary. 
She is following her dad’s footsteps at Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte high school 
where she is teaching girls’ physical education. 

Young Joe Newman has all of his father’s love for athletics but a childhood 
illness left him unfit physically for combat-type sports. He attends a private 
school at Chino, now, but at Whittier high he was one of the best punters while 
playing for the Jaybees, a team of Bee reserves. 

Grace Pollard, who became Mrs. Chief, was a secretary in “uptown Covina” 
in the mid-twenties when Newman was making prep coaching history at Covina 
high school. “I was introduced to her, and we had just an ordinary pay-day 
courtship,” says Chief, who usually can remember the anniversary of his Sep- 
tember 3, 1926 marriage. 

“Our courtship wasn’t ordinary,” Grace insists. But she refuses to elaborate 
on it. 

She was bitten by the political bug at the same time as her husband and 
recently visited Sacramento as member of the GOP state committee. 


Drug store coffee. 


Enjoys golf 
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Staunchly loyal to Chief, the active redhead once verbally trounced Mel Rich, 
Whittier News sports editor, for writing something she regarded as “incorrect 
about Wallace.” 

“J never had a chance to tell her that her information was wrong,” Rich 
said. He counts Chief as one of his good friends. “It took five minutes to get 
a word in and then I don’t think Grace believed me, entirely. I’ve gone to bat 
for Chief a hundred times. But you don’t argue with Grade where Chief’s 
concerned. You just listen.” 

Mrs. Newman, with her “girl friends,” attends almost all college athletic 
contests and has strong opinions on most of the games and some of the teams. 
“T like football best,” she says, but then adds that her favorite team was the 
1939 baseball nine, one of the finest of the Chief’s aggregations. 

Whittier College’s ““Gas House Gang” of that year blasted its way through 
powerful Santa Barbara and San Diego baseball teams to walk off with the con- 
ference championship, and it has since become almost a legendary outfit. Once 
it had a 19-game win streak. 

“JT didn’t have to do much coaching with that bunch,” says Chief, who picks 


three of the team’s players on his all-time Whittier College team. “My biggest Poe,,e ry 
job was to keep them from fighting with the umps. Why, my regular catcher, N Fr t Wh if 0 
Art Eddy, once ran clear in from right field to argue over a called strike. I’d ew as ler Ice 
put him in right field early in the game because he was scrapping so hard I was 
afraid he was going to take on the other side by himself. ae ee . é 
“That Eddy was the biggest character I’ve ever had on any of my teams. Specializing in Friendly Hills, 
Before the war he’ was just an average student. When he came out of the navy 
as a commander, he got straight A’s here and was high in his class at Duke soe A 
where he studied law. He’s a good friend, now, although we sure fought when East W hittier, and La Habra Heights 
I was his coach.” : 
George Krueger, captain of the ‘‘Gas House Gang,” was a typical never-say- 
die Newman-coached player. As a marine corps captain, he was the first officer’ 5 
to land at Guadalcanal, where he was almost cut in half by Japanese machine- Properties 
gun bullets. Once given up for dead, he pulled through that shooting, but was 
told by naval doctors that he would never again get out of bed. He didn’t 
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RICHARD A. STEPP, Realtor 


15000 E. Whittier Blvd. at Colima Rd. . 
Member Whittier Multiple Listing Service 


Edward P. Reed Harry A. Schuyler 


- For the 
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<i 49 tA ® 
Chief and Mrs. Newman at 1949 football banquet. 


believe it. Two years later he was a wheelchair visitor at a Poet homecoming 
game as the Quakers whipped Oxy, 7-6. He has attended every homecoming 
game since and makes it a three-day holiday by staying at the Newman home 
over the week-end. 

“Tf only all of my players had the guts of George Krueger!” the Chief has 
been heard to say. 

Several of Chief’s baseball players have had more than average success as 
professionals and one, shortstop Tony Malinosky, played six years with Brook- 
lyn after sparkplugging a team here in the early thirties. He is named short- 
stop on Chief’s all-time Poet nine which includes only one current player, Bud 
Hill at first. 

Scrappy, 150-pound Gail Walker, now head of the physical education de- 
partment at E. Whittier, gets Chief’s nod as catcher. Ironman Ed Nichols, of 
the Gas Housers, is named pitcher. He won more than a dozen victories in 1939. 

Dick Kunishima, lightning second sacker and leadoff man for the Gang, 
would play second and Frank Sinatra—not the singer, but now a Los Angeles 
PE director—is Chief’s third base choice. 

The all-time “dream outfield” would feature Gas Houser Bob “Bones” 


f Give ROYAL—the world’s finest portable type- 
writer—handsome, quiet, easy-writing. Try it} 


Hamilton in center, flanked by Cliff O’Grain and Dave Pluss. Both O’Grain 1 
and Pluss played on Triple A teams as pros. out at Stuart's today! 
And Chief’s all-star team would include one more man—Ray “Scoop” Can- ee 


ton, sports writer. “Canton’s loyalty for his team and school often got him into 
trouble; he let his typewriter carry him away,” says Chief. Newman’s rugged 
appearance and gruff manner sometimes gives new acquaintances the erroneous 
impression that he is a bearish character. Actually, he is rated as ‘“‘very co- 
operative” by those who know him best. 

“He is a Jekyll and Hyde type,” said Duncan Wimpress, college publicist. 
“His personality on the football field changes with the luck of the game. He 
kids with his players when his team’s ahead, but growls and kicks helmets 


140 W. Philadelphia St. . 


Phone OX 45-172 
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a WILLIAMS 
AWARMOLATOR 


: keeps our house 
‘Of\ warm and cozy 


Now, listen... Here’s how. . . 


when it is behind. He hates to lose. Maybe it’s because he hasn’t lost very 
often.” The record shows him dropping only 14 conference grid games in 21 
years. 

He has a knowledge outstanding even for coaches of the intricacies of foot- 
ball and baseball, according to assistant football coach Dan Tebbs. ‘He seldom 
makes a mistake in analyzing what’s wrong with a play.” But the big coach’s 
Williams Warmolators give you clean, knowledge is not limited to sports. 
humidified heat . .. burn any kind of AS, “Tl bet he could be interrupted at football practice and hold up his end of 
an argument about social or political issues, tax structure, anatomy or kine- 


i s 
gas. There’s a size for every need. siology (the science of muscles and their movements)—or almost anything 


Ideal for homes, stores, offices, schools, ; else,” says President Jones. He’s the kind of man I’d like to have my son 
: play for.” 
Ste. Ane ee Peete Approved by Having achieved a college education through his own efforts and against aly 
American Gas ? 
th aatetink great odds, Newman can’t understand why any boy who can go to college man, 
doesn’t take advantage of the chance. There’s no place in his world for to be 
“athletic bums” and he proudly points out that nearly 100 percent of his been 
athletes graduate from college. Through his many business friends in Whittier, dial 
L. J. MCCLUNEY Chief often lines up part-time jobs for his athletes. It is reported that he miles 
sometimes loans them a little cash when they need it, but he won’t admit it. lumb 
WHITTIER SHEET METAL co. As former director of athletics on “the hill” and teacher of anatomy, kine- Zimr 
siolo and sports theory courses, Chief has furnished essential background Or 
617 South Greenleaf Ph. Ox 41-0213 for : ie of isa aches. Among his students are: at Whittier nee 


Jack Mele, Gene Wineinger, Knute Robinson; at Excelsior—George Curtis and ———— 


Sid Hendricks; at Alhambra—Ed Sowers; at Monrovia—Dink Walker; at = 

Montebello—Stu Pike, Dick Reese; at El] Monte Forrest “Bones” Dillon. Rc 

Ze Chief Newman is a gregarious man and enjoys social life. He is past president A 

a we (1936) of the local Lions club and probably pays as many luncheon fines as “4 

cy # anyone. OC} 

i Fosters “OLD FASHION” Cal & COZ?O uThey’te a great bunch of Sunday morning quarterbacks and hot stove league \ ¢ 
: kibitzers, and I always get fined whether my team wins or loses,” Chief growls Se 
happily. He was president of the University Men’s club in 1947, is a life mem- “A\N 


ber of the University of Southern California Alumni association and Trojan 
Club and wishes that the Trojans would always play in the Rose Bowl, “‘be- 
cause I’m on their ticket list.”” His first love remains sports. 

“T hope I’m coaching when I’m 65,” he says. “I want to stay here until 
Whittier College has the finest small college plant in southern California. 

But regardless of the eventual extent of the physical plant of Whittier Col- 
lege, the esteem with which the institution is held is and will be due in no small 
part to the hard-fighting, clean sportsmanship bred into its students by Coach 
Newman. And that influence will surely persist for many years after Chief 
passes that 65-year milestone. The work he has done may well be felt in some 
degree as long as there is a college at Whittier. 


California’s Favorite Dessert! 
7 Delicious Flavors---55c per at. 


Fresh Fruit Chocolate Rich 
Sundaes Dip Malts 
Cones 


Root Beer Floats 


, SMe G 
Easy Parking Hadley St. at Pickering Worries over injuries. ree 
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nst This Jaguar XK-120, owned by Mrs. Jeanne Zimmer- 
ege man, 301 E. Hadley, is a British-made automobile said 
for to be the fastest stock car in the world. The model has 
his been clocked at 132.6 miles an hour; the speedometer 
er, dial goes to 140. A hopped-up version has done 176 
he miles an hour, but a governor keeps the speed to a 
2 lumbering 80 per for the first 1,500 miles and Mrs. 
ne- Zimmerman has yet to pass that milestone. 

ind Once broken in, it can accelerate, however, from zero 


be ak 
s ™ er © Ct Baa ete 
BYRON K. KIGER, 536 S. Euclid Ave., a pas 


# 


Low, rakish lines of British made car make it sleekly stylish. Inset, upper left, shows front 
view and lower right, shows where top is folded. Top can be raised in matter of seconds. 


ts " Pio 
senger inspector for 
the Union Pacific Railroad, says, “In my work I have to drive 
around the freightyards, where there are plenty of loose nails. 
But | don’t have to worry about punctures, blow-outs or even slow 
leaks because my car is equipped with Goodrich Tubeless Tires.” 


URIS SEATION 


Greenleaf Ave. at Whittier Blvd. OXford 4-4191 or 4-3346 


to 120 miles an hour in 90 seconds. It has a six-cylinder 
engine with overhead valves and dual carburetors, has 
8-1 compression, and has four forward speeds. 
Economical on gas, it gets 27 miles a gallon at 30 miles 
an hour, 22 at 60, and 15 at 100, and the car weighs 
2,600 pounds. It is “thigh high,” Mrs. Zimmerman said. 
Oh, yes, and if you really want one, it will cost you $4,000 
—unless you know someone in Germany who can ge 
you one there for a mere $2,800. ; 


Christmas Time 


Is Also 


SKI TIME 


Brighten her Christmas with white 
Stag Ski Wear. Nylon, featherweight, 
water-repellent jackets, 100% wool 
gabardine ski trousers ...caps... 
mittens ... sweaters. 


eee 


<9 


Ski gear by Whittier Sporting Goods 
Modeled by Ann Pryor 
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lf It's For Fishing --- Or Hunting 
WE HAVE IT! 


Everything the fisherman or hunter needs for a suc- 
cessful trip. Clearing-house for late hunting and fish- 
ing information—we make frequent visits to field and 
stream and get late bulletins from the Colorado River. 


See Our Wide Selection of Ammunition 


Exclusive dealer Evinrude Motors 


A. W. “Buck” Jones O. D. “Dusty” Rhoads 
OXford 44-4358 On Whittier Boulevard at Bright Avenue 


FISHERMAN’ 


CORNER 


Hani Grin 


COMFY SLIPPERS 


If you want to be certam your gift will be 
liked, give beautiful Daniel Green slippers 
—the very finest in beauty, comfort, 
and “‘stay in shape”’ quality. 


D 


“GOOD FOOTWEAR” 
116 E. Philadelphia 


The publishers, who have never fished west of Sunshine Acres, insist there ought to be 
something in here about the Great Outdoors. They feel there are plenty of sportsmen in 
Whittier burning to wet a line or bust a couple of caps, but who don’t know where to zo 
or how to get there. 

To those gentlemen (?) this column is dedicated. But what about people who don’t fish? 
How about those who live with people who fish? What of the wrathful few who sit on 
banks and swat flies while their friends fish? And the wife—what does she get out of 
fishing? If she strolls along the stream with her husband she finds herself used to retrieve 
landing nets or to disentangle flies from tall trees. If she waits in the car, she has mos- 


quitoes for company. If her husband catches nothing, she must listen to alibis all the way 
home (the water was too muddy, too high, too low, too cold, too warm), and if he should 
catch something, guess who has to cook it! 

-Well, we don’t know for sure about those people who don’t want to fish. We hope they’ll 
like to read about it—or that they’ll skip this page and not grumble too much about ihe 
wasted space. The publishers still think that some folks should have the inside on the out- 
doors, and we'll try to give it to them. 

* * * * 


No wonder normal people can’t stand fishermen. Fishermen can’t stand each other. 


They pay people to keep them company. Guides are people who can stand anybody; for a 
few bucks a day they will associate with fishermen. Having tried guiding (Hollywood) and 
fishing (three mackerel, a shark, one trout and a cod) we agreed to try to tell you where 
to fish and hunt, and when. But, mind you, we guarantee nothing! 

* * * * 

A recent survey showed that about 82 percent of fishermen don’t eat fish. It shouldn’t 
have required a survey to arrive at that—fish are brain food; people with well-developed 
brains don’t fish. And since fishermen don’t eat fish, the problem of fish disposal is vital 
to many of them. 

The Pilgrim Fathers buried a fish in each hill of corn. Corn fields are not available io 
most fishermen (another survey showed that farmers preferred cyclones in their corn fields 


ge © Reta 
SS Cem ae (Ze 
to fishermen). Some fishermen try to palm off their catch on relatives, but most of the 
latter would rather have a pork chop. 
My old fishing buddy, Leland Johns, returns most of his fish to their natural habitat, 
and keeps only rough fish to feed his cats. This is swell for those who have cats. It also is 
nice for those who can appreciate the need for helping along good fishing for the future. 


However, all letters concerning the proper disposal of dead fish will be passed along for 
others. * * * * 


Smiling amid the cheers and congratulations of an admiring throng, five Whittier anglers 
(we didn’t catch their names) disembarked from a live-bait boat at Long Beach November 
30. They had out-duelled El Monte anglers, who had challenged them, averaging three 
albacore to two for the El Montians. In the old days a challenge was launched by some- 
one being slapped in the chops with a leather glove; this one wound up with an oversized 
mackerel passing for the gauntlet. The west is as wild as ever. 
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Rear view of Havens house shows rustic-type rail fence and part of rose gardens while most striking feature of house from this angle is 
profusion of glass. 
PAVED TERRACE 
> way 
hould OGG 
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shew aa == —E == 
Bui ld f S ity! 
ulla ror security! > 
a : 
The. prestige gift beyond 
compare; the gift she will 
cherish for many Yule- 
aie tides to come! Choose 
eat from the finest in fashion 
jHore and quality . . . the fore- 
most in value, from our 
Christmas-starred collec- 
dn’t tion! 
oped 4-SKIN GIANT 
vital KOLINSKY SCARFS 
$88.00 
le io 4 
fields plus tax 
BUDGET - LAYAWAY 
Repairing 
USE YOUR SPARE PROPERTY! Build on it NOW, while costs Clétni 
are probably as low as they are going to be for a LONG TIME! ee: 
f the This four-apartment structure being erected on Whittier Way 
: by Frank Thee will be a steady source of income for a long time. : 
vitat, The buiider (atop edifice) is E. E. Riddle. Of course, all the Rest yling 
so is building materials come from 
ture. : 
s for 
iglers WE ARK Slade 
ne spon 7 Hed by 
three In the Julie Martin Shop 
ae 167 South leaf 
sized 803 W. PHILADELPHIA OX. 4-2693 Oe 
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Den is cocoa brown with white ceiling. Chair is Mexican. Divan is Hates 


green with bamboo trim and wall contains storage space. 


only, 
Regul 


Miss Ila Holt 


| big and little evenings in fashionable separates 


OVERBLOUSE — white or black — 7.95 


SKIRT — extra heavy iridescent taffeta, shot with gold thread — 14.95 Long divan is in two sections with green leaf design; grey is dominant color, 


Windows over divan have green drapes, other drapes are rose. Cottee a ng end 
RHINESTONE NECKLACE — 13.95 — BRACELET — 13.00 red shades. Lighting over divan is indirect. | 


| 
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The home of the Louis A. Havens is a long and low house which sits on a T; h / ° ] 
pie-shaped lot at 915 W. Beverly Dr., where it attracts considerable interest C S 
from passing motorists. Its stucco exterior is painted forest green with redwood ae € O ONn1aA 0 
trim and there are redwood stepping stones neatly spaced over a dichondra lawn. 

Architect W. A. Kirkpatrick designed the house for Havens, who is an ac- , 1 
countant for the McCullough Oil Tool Company. Mrs. Havens made the Again Answers Your Wish 
drapes, which are of a rich material, some of it costing about $4 a yard. She 
also helped considerably with the interior decorating and she, her husband, and 
Douglas, aged 6 weeks, who rounds out the family, find the house a pleasant, 
comfortable home. The interior is in extinct modern style with Mexican 
touches. 

It cost between $17,000 and $20,000. The lot is 55x 128x100 feet. A 
rustic rail fence bounds the property in the rear and flower gardens, featuring 
mostly roses, are the Havens’ pride and joy. 


For Informal Living 


and send a year of Pictorial as my gift 


send me a year of 
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to : foceayia! ode seaeee bees eae csorsieeasvess 


The WHITTIER PICTORIAL Shale 


street Be eo Ge acs se uucapsde vsedepacecanaspans-asswusserescene 


at the charter rate of $2.50 (26 issues) city os zone............ State......... 


to sae Sse vsudsucdyubwsaddcaSnaaver scans sndethencen shesesseee 
(please print) 


my name .... : Pee ere ee 
(please print) PINRO ey ce cue ce ce casa eec eee dae emer oe can sbac aa Pome ns iatieteeeemeenesae 
) CUCY 5-2 vescucdutecspanssance ONCLassere- state 
CRO ACSI ne reeeosercere Eee erty: aEEE «curs cin nanpeacancwnnys 
GO ou cscn cies abe cubes Rasnekr-o aasee san seenae=atscausmeniesancs sats dodcese : 
city See ee. eee | CONG: 2 State: ::.-. (please print) 
BEV OGG.” Sic. Seeddanandisnran-navne’as a seseansssesoneeapecwaenpsaen-es 
I enclose payment please bill me — CiLY---.---------- weesseeeee zone . state.....,.. 
LO co ccescevesewne ene aes Ree ere sesso nd scnstuasecncevussvecteese: 
Rates for continental U. S. and Canada (please print) 


only, effective through January 3, 1951 SUV.CG Gi tensoreteencrcnaraneates MesWadesscueenseteceeraronessneenceereans 
Regular yearly rate thereafter, $3.50. (Ol Gere ety erences £20) eee state......... 


Relax in one of these comfortable Windsor chairs and bask 
in the welcome that floods this dining room. Informality’s your 
keynote for happy hospitality, and American Traditional by Drexel 
gives your home a bright, cordial air. 

The splendid Welsh cupboard with its panels of knotty pine 
gives you a pleasant welcome. The elaborate cornice shows that 
informality need not be plain. If you wish, you may purchase this 
piece without the top. 


The pine extension table is derived from a 
drawing in the National Gallery. Its vigorously 
turned legs lend their aid in making your 
dining room a perfect place for entertaining 
informally. 


1416 West Whittier Boulevard 


nina _ color, and chartreuse also used. Living room has green walls, rose ceiling. | (Whittier Theater Building) 
orree A nd end tables are of myrtlewood with green lamps and green and Chinese OXford 4-3584 
ord 4- 
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BUSINES CARD | 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 
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The home of the Louis A. Havens is a long and low house which sits on a T; h C / e / h 
pie-shaped lot at 915 W. Beverly Dr., where it attracts considerable interest S 
from passing motorists. Its stucco exterior is painted forest green with redwood ; € 0 ONL op 
trim and there are redwood stepping stones neatly spaced over a dichondra lawn. 

Architect W. A. Kirkpatrick designed the house for Havens, who is an ac- ; 1 
countant for the McCullough Oil Tool Company. Mrs. Havens made the Again Answers Your Wish 
drapes, which are of a rich material, some of it costing about $4 a yard. She 
also helped considerably with the interior decorating and she, her husband, and 
Douglas, aged 6 weeks, who rounds out the family, find the house a pleasant, 
comfortable home. The interior is in extinct modern style with Mexican 
touches. 

It cost between $17,000 and $20,000. The lot is 55x 128x100 feet. A 
rustic rail fence bounds the property in the rear and flower gardens, featuring 
mostly roses, are the Havens’ pride and joy. 


For Informal Living 


HOMERS 


paomemeen 


JASS 
. 481 
L&R) 


Salif. 


Gleaming kitchen has lots of shelf and drawer space, modern lighting, 
electric stove. ‘ 


Relax in one of these comfortable Windsor chairs and bask 
in the welcome that floods this dining room. Informality’s your 
keynote for happy hospitality, and American Traditional by Drexel 
gives your home a bright, cordial air. 

The splendid Welsh cupboard with its panels of knotty pine 
gives you a pleasant welcome. The elaborate cornice shows that 
informality need not be plain. If you wish, you may purchase this 
piece without the top. 


The pine extension table is derived from a 
drawing in the National Gallery. Its vigorously 
turned legs lend their aid in making your 
dining room a perfect place for entertaining 
informally. 


“ 1416 West Whittier Boulevard 


nie _ color, and chartreuse also used. Living room has green walls, rose ceiling. | (Whittier Theater Building) 
-orree a nd end tables are of myrtlewood with green lamps and green and Chinese OXford 4-3584 
ord 4- 
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| OXford 4-4007 ae 135_N. Comstock 
VER ¢. " 


E DELLVER ORDERS OF $2.00 AN 


the 


Here is example of this new, revolutionary type interlocking- 
concrete block fence used at BPOE Lodge 1258, 716 E. Whittier 
Blyd. Easy to erect, the wall can be put up by one man, if neces- 
sary. It is durable, solid, pleasing means of securing privacy. 


| WE ALSO SPECIALIZE IN REDWOOD 
| AND CHAIN LINK 


TIME PAYMENTS ARRANGED 


ATLAS FENCE 


Phone OX- 9-6593 or AN- 9-6659 
9502 E. Whittier Blvd. Pico, Calif. 


Hollywreaths and berries, Christmas trees and fairies . . . There are stockings to be hung 
and carols to be sung . , . Christmas, Christmas. Merry Christmas is coming and what are 


> e YOU going to do about 
it? Are you going to trim 
° ° YW» © the tree? Are you going 


to help clean the house? or take old toys to the Salvation Army at 129 So. Comstock 
Ave., Whittier, California to be given to the poor, children? 

Or maybe you’ve thought of making 
a Manger with the Child Jesus and His 
Mother Mary and all the animals to 
watch over Him. Some children get 
a group together and sing Christmas 
carols to their friends and neighbors. 

Our Whittier friends Tim and Tess 
have a special project in mind. They want to earn their own money to buy their very 
own presents for their Mother and Daddy. At first, this may sound easy. But as you 
must realize .. . the hardest part is keeping it a secret. How can a boy in the 4th grade 
and his sister who is only in 2B make some money without letting their Mother and 
Daddy know about it? ? ? Tess thought she’d like to be a baby sitter; a job which had 
always seemed very easy to her. But her family, Mr. and Mrs. Miller, always hired a baby 
sitter to take care of her and Tim. So, of course, her chances for that kind of work weren’t 

really very good. Then, Tim thought 
fees that he might like to collect old papers 
7 4 and magazines. He half filled their garage 
before he learned that they were picked 
up FOR FREE. 

Tess wanted to sell Christmas cards. Mrs. Miller had given her last year’s supply to play 
with. She tried Mrs. Spencer down the street who was very kind but couldn’t possibly 
use cards with other people’s names on them. 

Well, as you can see children, Tim and Tess Miller really needed help. And who should 
they go see about a Christmas problem other than their jolly old friend Mr. Santa Claus 
at the big department store. Now Santa, as you know, is very used to hearing children 
ask for the many, many, MANY things that they want for Christmas. And he always 


knows just what to say. But this request that ‘Tim and Tess brought to him was a new 
one. He couldn’t think of a right-away-answer. He laid down his pipe, and stroked his 
beard and thought, 
and thought, 
and thought. 

Finally, a warm glow spread over his face, and his bright eyes twinkled. “Children, do 
you know how to be be helpful and courteous to people?” 

“Sure we do. Just because we’re not always that way doesn’t mean it’s because we don’t 
know hew. Why once I was nice almost a whole day,” said Tim. 

“Well, my idea,” continued Santa Claus, “‘won’t cost you any money at all. And yet 
I’m perfectly certain that it will be the very best present your Mother and Daddy ever 
had. But it WILL cost you a whole lot of time and effort . . . From this very day until 
Christmas you are to do everything kind and thoughtful that you can think of to do. And 
each time you do something good like that you must write it down. Then, just before 
Christmas on a beautiful sheet of white paper with red or green crayon you can carefully 
copy it down, and address it at the top ... “For my dear Mother and Daddy, Christmas 
1950.” 

And, Children, that’s just what Tim and Tess are doing right now. So far their 
Christmas present J’=t reads like this .. . 


Tess 
HELVE DO Tim 
CLEAN A \2 
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And 
a At night the dreams chase through my sleep 
ae Like spaniels, thicket-bent, 
That snuffling through the thistles leap 
their At sudden-emptied scent. 


? 


I bid the eager spaniels, “Stay 
Their quivering flanks congeal. 
So, at the contact point of day, 
I call my dreams to heel. 


xk wk *& 
Our Pictures Are For Sale! 


Glossy 8 x 10-inch photographs a 
of the pictures in this issue may be S 
purchased at The Pictorial’s offices. 


They are $1 each. 
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Mr. Henry Koopmans briefs Nash sales force on details of the volume deal. He hos instructed J. D. Roby, new sales manager, 


“We will not be beaten on any legitimate deal by any dealer anywhere!” 


What Henry Koopman’s Volume Deal Means to You: 


1. Highest trade-ins in the city. 
Henry Koopmans 


2. At least $300 more for your present car. 
SALES Rash. SERVICE 3. The 1951 Nash Airflyte—world‘s most modern car— : 
1901 W. Whittier Blvd. 


OXford 4-3800 easily within your reach. 
“Check the easiest place in town to buy clean, low-mileage used cars at astonishingly low prices:. We make your deal.”’ 


MAKE THIS A 4-STAR CHRISTMAS 


Ose Our Layaway PES 


$] DOWN insures 


Christmas Delivery 


Special Free Gifts 
With Purchases During 
The Holiday Season 


FOUR STAR 
FURNITURE 


Home Gifts Are Cherished Longer 415 West Philadelphia 


